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PREFACE 



In order to assist in the process of*planning vocational education, 
v2 knowledge of the important %'ariables and data requirements is of benefit. . 
The purpose o^^this study was to identify the factors and information 
needs of educational planners in Minnesota 'as t\iey face decisions in plan- 
ning vocational education. Further^ the 3tudy was to identify, the relative 
priority cf these factors and ascertain if 'it varies between: (l) piaaners 
at the stat^ versus local educational agency and in vocational explication 
versus outside of vocational education and (2) type of plaijning decision * 
(e.g., what progr^ to orfer versus where to locate the program). For 
us, an mportant use of the findings of the scixi^ is in developing ^' model 
or strategy for planrjing vocational education in the State. 
• * 

The -proceSure used to collect the data was to involve a small, select 
group of educational planners in Minnesota ^s participants in a series 
of simulation exercises where they faced sever'al "diiemiaas*' in planning 

.'vocational education.^ The-ir individual responses and group inter^ct^ion 
were monitored very closely. Responses and interactions wera content 

' analysed in* or(^^r to obtain a more objejctive description of the educational 
pTanners* concerns. 

The study would not have been possible without the assistance \)f 
several of our colleagues and simulation participants. Special acknVw- 
legements are due: Dr. Donald Irvin, Jr'. -w^o helped wr^te the first] 
draft of the simulation exercises ^nd assisted during the workshop ses- 
sions; Dr. Gary Leske who act^d as a^i outside reviewer for the exercises 
and analysis format; Mr. Robert ,\JanTries who allowed us to first, test* 
a few of the simulation exercises in his class on vocational education 
administration; the graduate students in the Department otf Vocatignal 
and Technical Education at the University of Hinnesot^ who first pilot 
tested the full simulation process; most important, the group of selected 
educational planners from Minnesota who conscientiously worked through ^ 

le simulation exercises with a spirit of interest and cooperation; ' and 
•D^^NJerr'y Moss, Jr. and Dr. William Stock who offered several helpful 
^ommebts on a draft of thi^nfeport. 
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THE MINNESOTA RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION perfgrms the following four functions in behalf of 
the State and national systems of vocational education: 



Stifaulate, facilitate and coordinate innovative 
res^|arch and development efforts. 

2. ' Dis^toinate tesearch-related information to 

assist research and development efforts and to 
spe,e^\the implementation of worthy educational 
innovj^tions. ^ 

3, IncrealSe the number and ^mprove the competence 

of prc«icers and consumers of vocational research- 
relateS materials. 



Create Knowledge and useful products that have 
potential for making long-range and general 
qualitative improvements in vocational ' 
education. y 
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CHAPTER I 

\ 

CONTEXT FOR ASSESSING FACTORS, PRIORITIES, AND 
^ . INFORMATION NEEDS - „ 

Liiiited resources, ' the appearance of viable alternatives to expendi- 

tures on education, decentralization in decision making and the stress on 

accountability have resulted in, a recent re-emphasis on planning in educa- 

tion. Thi,s trend is n^de explicit by the new vocational eaucation legisla- 

2 

tion being proposed. In order to deliver the planning capacity being 
requested, the planning process itself must i>e re-examined in terms of 
recent changes affecting vocational education. ' Some of these changes in 
Minnesota have been: 

1. change in ^education * s clientele groups with 
th^ decrease m elementary and secondary en- 
rollments and increased^stress (»n meeting* the ^ 
educational needs of adults; 

2. change in educational organization with mov^ 
^ to sub-state educational planning regions and 

. secondary school cooperative education centers, 
both vocational and academic; • > . 

3. change in educational finance with an increased" 

role of the st^te , through new\state aid formula ' fs. 
and taxing limitations^and nev "added- cosr*' ' 
' formula for funding vocational educai^on; and 
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^Several of these- vai;iables were treated by several ' Sj^eakers at the 
^1973-74 Schoolmen's Day Conference sponsored by the Division of 
' Educational .Administration, College -o^f Education, University of 

Minnes'ota and published in Minnesota Education, Volume .1, /Number 3, 

Spring, 1974. ' " - * • " • 

2 

Both the current American Vocational Ass6ciation and Executive Branch's 
new legisiative f^roposals for vorationaL education have sections explicitly 
authorizing the use of federal fund to initiate and develop an improved 
pro|ram planning capacity, at ^the sta^e level. 



s 

4, Increased iiaportance of cultural val«ues such as . 
equal rights for women, affirmative action, aid 
consumer protection in planning, managing, and 
evaluating educational- programs. 

Only if the planning process, which results in program decisions, is 
madi explicit can it be critically .examined in terms of i-ts ability to 're- 
sult in plans which meet the needs of the people in our changing society. 
Abs^ce of*a^n explicit description of the planning process and its sub- 
sequent examination can result in plans' for the planners which bear little 
relationship to the wishes of the constituency for^which th^ plans are made. 
Also important, the defining and e^caminati^n of the planning process are 
critical steps in the developmental stages of building an educational 
agency's planning capacity. ' * / • 



PURPOSE OF. STUDY ' 

The purpose of this assessment was to identify the factors, priorities, 
and information needs important, in planning, vocational' educatJ.on as described 
by a selected group of educational planners in Minnesota. The educational 
planners identified were to include those in vocational education, as well as 
persons in education bxlt outside of vocational education, and persons" entire- 
ly outside of education; also the educational planners were to represent -both 
the state and local educational agencies concerned, with vocational education. 
The factors, priorities, and information needs identified will be used in 
formatively evaluating a prpposed model for planning vocational educajtion. 



Copa, GeoT:ge H.* "Planning Vocational Education", Minnesota Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in unpublished form. 
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Foraative evaluation is ^eing used to evaluate and extend the proposed . 
model while it is under development; • The results oi this assessment or 
educational planners will be used to improve the characteristics of the 
model so that it better. fits reality incf allows more* effective planning. 
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KEY QUESTIONS IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- 

In order to focus the assessment, a set of key questions faced in 
planning vocational education were formulated. These questions were de- 
rived from thje conceptual framework underlying the planning model being 
posed for vocational education."^ As stated previously, the intent of 
this Assessment was to obtain input from educational planners in Minnesota 
as one input to the development of the planning model and providing re- 
sponses to these key questions. The questions posed were: 

1. What vocational education programs should t)e 

offered in the state? . • ' , 

1.1 What are the potential program alternatives 
under the. federal vocational education 
legislation? 

1.2 What programs should be offered inipublic 

, ^• schools and which should be left to private 



training sources^ (e.g., private vocfational 



In addition to this report, another means of formative evaluation is an ^ 
extensive- review and analysis of past literature dealing with planning 
vocational -education programs. The results will be published as "An 
Analysis of Ide&s and Efforts:^ Plannirig Vocational Education." ^ ^ 

^Se*e footnote 3 above for the reference containing a complete description 
of <the conceptual framework and its rationale: Further discussion of Che 
related or alternative conceptions is presented in the reference -cited in 
footnote A above. " . ^ 

8 • * • 
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schools, industry sponsored programs)? 
1.3* How should vocational education and general 
education relate? » 

1.4 What programs should be offered at the ' 
various levels of vocational education 

(e*g*, secondary, post-secpitdary , adult)? 

1.5 How are decisions between various projgram 
ajreas -within vocational^^ducation made 

(e*g,, between agriculture and distributive ^ 
• education programs)? 

2. How many programs should be offered? 

2.1 How are individual demands (e.g,, people needs) 
reconciled with manpower demands? 

2.2 What should^ be the extent of focus on target 
populations (i.e. handicapped, minorities)-? 

3. When sjiould programs be offered? 

3.1 When should a program be deleted? 

3.2 When should a program be added? ' j 

4. Where should programs be geographically located? 

These questions served to .limit th6 type of input obtained in this study 
from educational planners in Minnesota* The next .problem was then to select' 
'a data collection procedure which would be attractive to educational planners 
and allow maximum input for the limited time they were able to devote to the 
study • * / 
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- CHAPTER II 

PROCEDURE FOR IDENTIFYING FACTORS, PRIORITIES, AND 

INFORMATION NEED^ 

< 

Stated at th^ end of th^ previous chapter, the data collection 
procedure had to meet several criteria. The procedure had to: 1) focus 
on pre-defined questions,' 2) appear' relevant, and^ practical , 3) result 
in specific responses, 4) allow for indepehdent response in own words 
as well as interaction, 5) be efficient in terms 'of time needed, and ^ 
6) yield objective information. A combination of simulation exercises 
'and conten^ analysis was selected to meet triese criteria. 



USE OF SIMULATION AND COI)TtENT ANALYSIS 

Simulation has often been used in education as a teaching device^ but 
much, less often as a research tool. As a research tool, it offeted the 
advantages of: ^1) focusing responses, 2) dealing with "realV problems, 
3) resulting in specific responses, 4) providing for interaction between 
participants as well as independent response^ and 5) efficiency in terms 
of participant time. Its major disadvantage was the subjectivity required 
in anadyzing*the participant responses during and after the -simulation 
actiyities ... . . * • 

To overcome this* disadvantage, ' content analysis was chosen ^^-srtiramarize 

the results of tHe simulation activities. Content analysis i>s^"a research 

technique for the objective, systematic, and qOantitative description .of the 
' 6 

manifest content of communication*\ Content analysis is conducted so as: 
''1) to create reproducible or " ' obj ective ' data, which 2.) are susceptible to 
measurement and quantitative treatment , 3) have significance for some - 



^Berelson, Bernard. "Content Analysis". -Chapter 13 in Hkndbodk of Social. 
Psychology: Volume I: Theory and Method , Gardner Lindzey, • editor , 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company ''lac . , Reading, Massachusettg , 1953, . 
p. 489. ' ^.^ * 4. 
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systematic thet>ry and 4) may be generalized beyond the specific set .of 

7 ' - 

materials analyzed** 'The objectivity stems frgm specification of 

• * 
variables or dimensions to be observed, the categories of each variable, 

* - 

the operational def ini£ions of each variable, and the adapation of an 
; analysis outline for the materials being analyzed. ^ 

, In combination, the .use of simulation *and content analysis provided 
a data collection procedure which met the criteria required to get mean- 
ingful and maximum input from the selected group of educational planners. 
The next section explains how the simulation activities were developed. 



DEVELOPING SIMULATION EXERCISES AND 

' INFORMATION BASE . ' 

Several materials had to be developed to make the simulation activity 

.viarble; these weref 1) develop a scenario, 2) select roles, *3) select issues, 

4) .select a format, and 5) produce exercises. Thfe scenario is the setting ^ 

8 

for the simulation activities. » In order to reduce any biases and promote 

free discuss'ion among participants, a pseudo State was created and informa- 

9 

tion characterizing the State was , develoi)ed. A description of the pseudo 
State and some of its characterizing information is provided in Appendix A. 



^Festinger, Leon and Daniel Jlahz (editors). Research' Methods in tha> 
Behavioral Sciences . Chapter 10:* "Analysis of Qualitative Material" 
The Dryden Press, Inc., New York, 1953, p. 435. , ^ 

^Benson, Dennis K. , Colleen McMahon, and Richard H. Sinnreich. "TheArt 
of Scenaivix) Design". Simulation and Games , Volume 3, Number 4, December 
^972, pp. 439-463. \ ^ ^' ' 

^ *"* 
The simulation package "An Interadtion .Simulation: Coordinated Local-State 
Vocational Education Planning", by' Darrell L. Ward and Jimmy G. Koeninger, 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, the Ohio State University, 
1971, p^rovided several ideas for designing the scenario and simula^iJih ^ 
format. Personal discussions with Darrell L. Wafd resulted in suggestions^' 
for the procedure used in developing and pilot testing the simulation 
exercises (J^^^^ibed in this report. ^ 



y Roles to be 'placed in the simulation, activity were selected pd two 
dimensions. ^ Firsts, roles were seletted so as tQ provide Input from 
representatives ot vodatioaal education, education in general, and^ , 

.persons outside of education. On the second dimensio,n, roXes were 
selected to provide input from all levels of cotic'em; that is from state 
as well as local educational agencies and within the local educational^ 
agencies, from, secondary and post-secondary schools/ To meet these ^ 

'requirements the rjj)les selected were: ^ . 



J . Rowe 



K. Nay 



W. Cirawfoird 



R. Land 

^ J. Mirth 
L. Saxor 
H. Klone 
D. J4,nks 

C . Mayes 



Director, Planning and Development Section j-^' 
DiSs^islon^of Vocational-Technical Education, 
State Department of Eiiucation ' y - 

Supervisor, New Programs, Program Operations 
Section, Division of yocatiojJal-Teq^inical 
Education, State Departm^^t of Education 

Consultant to Commissioner of Education,. 
'Planning and Curriculum, State Department 
of Education 

(Director ,/^'^l^th Area Vocational-Technical • 
Institute 

Direcftor, Shank ^Secondary Vocational Center 

Superintendent ^oll School District ^ ' 

Vocational 'Teacher, Shank Secondary Cent'er 

Director, Vocational Education, Crop School 
District ' . . 



Representative in State Legislature from • 
' Bpot County . 

In order to make the simulation activities interesting, raise 
serious thought in a short>*time, and make them as real and practical 
'as possible, tfie activities were posed as a Series of exercises dealing 
with dilemas faced in planning vocational education. Eight exercises were 
developed to cover the key questions "posed earlier. The exercises had the 
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following titles: \> * • ' ^ • 

1. ^ For, What Occupations Could Vocational Education t 

Provide Training? 

t ^ * 

2. ''Where^ Should Progress Be* Located? 

3. At What Level ^hotrld the Program Be Offered? 

4. Who Should Proyide Training (Public vs. Private)? 
D. Manpxji^er vs. People Ne^ds? 

.6. Should You Recruit? ' 

7. Vocational Education and General Education? 

8. Relationship* Between Program Areas*? ' . . ^ 

The relationship between the exercises and coverage of key questions is 
shown in Table 1*. Each exercise is direct^ at a single question except 
,for exercise seven and eight which each cover two questi(^ns. The simula- 
tion exercises were sequenced to form a logical flow of questions from 
general to speci,frc. ' * • " ' * . 

Format* for the exercises was ia the form of a memorandum or letter 
to the participant explair\ing the ptoblem and calling for specific re- 
sponses. A sample exerai^ is provided in Appendix B. Two response 
modes were used to insure an independent response from each par-ticipant 
and' a ^roup'.interaction response. Each exercise called for the partici- , 
pant .to 'provide a position paper with a pre-specif ied format ^escribi-ng 
their; judgments about a particula;^ -problem ^nd then a group session, to 
di^^cuss p,ositions arhd, if possible, 'arrive at a consensus. Although 
^conspns^s was strived for, it was not necessary where real ^differences of 
opinion were evidenj:*-- one of the purposes of the group interactive^ 
se$sioris was to identify -such differences^ - ^ ' ' 

Exercises were develdpfed analogous to real situations Icnown to the 
authors. After 'al). exercises were- developed, they were ^revifewed by an 
outside ^nsultant using the criteria: , ' * . '/ 

• • ; • y ■ ■ -. ■ ■ ^ A 

1) Will the exercises achieve the desired obje^ctiyes (i.e., , . 
identify important factors, |)rioriCies,' and information 
n^eds) ? ' ' « * * 

/- • • ^ . • 
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TABLE 1 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SIMULATION EJCERCISES AlvD 
KEY qfUEsflONS IN PLANNING .VOCATfONAL 'EDUCATION 



XEY QUESTIONS 



EXERCISE NUMBER 
1 *2 3 4 5 '6 7 



1. What prograias to off^r? 

1.1 What programs 'are le^al? , ' 

1.2 Public vs." private sponsorship? 

1.3 Vocational education vs. general 
education? 

1.4 At what level? 

' l.> Which program area? 

2. How many programs to offer? 

2. 1^ Manpower -v^. people needs? 
2.2 Focus- pn target population 

3. When should program be offered? 
'3.1 Prc>gram deletion? 

3.2 Program addition? 

^Where should program be located? 



X • 



X 



2) Does each exercise relate to each key question to 
which it has been assigned as described" in Table. 1? 

3) 'Does the evaluation- process an3 response form, 
^ specific to each exercise, seem appropriate? 

. -4) Mechanically, are the simulation exercises 

operational; will they ^produce the necessary 
thinking and discussion? 

Using suggestions for improvement from" the outside/consultant, the 

exercises were revised and pr,eparation made for pilot testing. 
\ ' . * . 

One other component o§ thie simulation activity was an information 
base for iise by participants during the exercises. Participants were 
provided only very general information about the scenario (e.g., locat^ion. 



population) before isoving to the exercises. The exercises, themselves, 
♦were notyS^eigned to provide* a lot of background information; rather, 
iicipants were asked to request any information they felt was needed 
or^er to respond to the exercise. Special " inf.ormation request" ^ 
jforms wfrc^-prepared Which requested na*me of participant, exercise number, 
'specific information being .requested ai^d an explanation of how the in- 
formation was planned ta be used. - These requests were later analyzed to 
respond to One of thie objectives of tniststudy: yi^at are the information 
needs for planning vocational education of educatioh^l planners in 
Minnesota? " ' / ^ 

la order to construct the information base, fe'ach exercise was analyzed 
for possible information which might be requested by participants. Each 
of. these potential information needs was provided for by simulating a set^. 
of data based on the psuedo State. Tile pdrpos'e of the information base 
was to be able to pro'vide a response to each informatiorl request so that 
"lack of i'aformation" would- not be used as a limitation or excuse by the 
participants for not making a decision on a given simulation exercise. 



DEVELOPING DATA COLLECTION AND A1MALYSIS TECHfcJIQUES 

\ As described earli^f", content analysis was seleclfed as the research 
•*tool to lend objectivity , to the analysis of 'the results of the ' simulation 
activities. In, order to provide independent resp>rfnses f rom ^each partici- 
pant and group interactive responses, participants first were given t'ime 
to prepare a position and then met in a group t!0 discuss their responses. 
So as to capture their resjJonses in their "own words", individual position 
papers were collected and the*-group sessions were tape recorded.^ ' • 

Content analysis was then performed on the written posit/ion papers and 
* > 

the tape recorded group sessions. In constructing the analysis outline, the 
'factors considered were: 1) specific data needs based on* analysis reporting 
tables, 2) plan for .tabulation , 3) variables^ or units to be enumerate4i, 
4) categories for each variable, 5) procedure for unitizing the materials. 



and 6) try out of a^lysis procedure. ' ^ 

rne specific needs froa the content/^aly^is were qaancit^cive and ' 
objective responses to the following Questions • . ' ' ' 

^ 1) What factor^ (variables) were used 'in making decisions 
concerning the questions posed through the simulation 
exercises? . . . • 

1.1) Did the factors vary ^between exercises?' 

1.2) ;» What factors were used, when the results 

from all exercises were combined? 

1'3) What ^were the operational definit-ions of* 

* \ the factors used? • . 

2) What was^the priority associated with eacQ 'factor' used 

4 m making decisions concerning the questions'* posed . 

^ . . , * \ ' 

^. through the simulation exercises? » ' * . 

'2.1) Did the priority of factors vary betpween %Kerc\.ses? 

2.2) What wete^ the, priorities associated with t^ factors*^ 

^. when the results from all exercises we^re combined? 

■N 2.3) Did the priorities associated with factors vary 

♦ 

between participants working specifically in . . 
. ' , vocational education and-those who .were not?/ 

2.4) Did thb priotities associated with factors. -vary 
betweerl- participants working at' the statef' versus . 
local educational agency level? , . * ^ ^ 

2.5) Were the priorities, associated with factors stable . 
^ Between pre-and post-gtoup interaction sessions? 

3) VSiat were the inforpjation needs of the^ participants in^ ' ^ 
making deci-sions cpncernin^ the questions.* posed through 
the simulation '^xercises? 

/3.r) Whaf infor mation was requested? 
3.2) Which information was* requested by most participants? 
3.3) Was dif f er'ent^ information requested by participants 
^ working specifically in vocational education and • 

* those who were not? * • ' 
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2,.!^) Was different infonaation requested by partici- 
pants working at the state versus local educa- 
tional agency level? 

the plan iiit.-caiRTrSt ing data was developed so as to provide respooses 
eo^thCquestions posed above.- Tabulation sheets were laid out to provide 
data relaxing to each question; the data was hand tabulated.. 

The variables enumerated were: 1) factors used in justifying decisions 
or points of view, 2) individuals citing factors, 3) if a -factor was cited 
in individual or group sessions, 4) • simulation exercise in which <he factor 
was cited, 5) frequency with which the factor was cited, and 6) the type of 
inforoation requested (participant naiae and exercise). Each factor or type ' 
of information requested was taken in the exact words in which it was com- 
nunicated. Factors represented the variables the participants used /n justi- 
fying their positions on the selected vocational planning issues. The 
information requests represented the specific kind. of- data needed to inter- 
pret the affect of the factors in taking a particular position on the issue; 
in some Ways, 'it represented a more operational definition of the factors. 
•Before summary, the factors were categorized into relatively independent 
major factors for data presentation. Operational definitions of the 
major factors were formed by listing all the factors identified throughout 
the simulation activity which were judged to fit under each of the major 
-factors. 

• The specifications for each variable were: the factor was not used or 
the factor was used; when the factor was. used, a frequency count of its use 
w^s recorded. Frequency 'was chosen as the measure of priority (e.g. ,.. those 
factors cited most often were assumed to be of highest importance). Fre- 
quency was used as an indicator of.^priority because it would identify factors 



^°Major factors Were pre-specif ied 6sing the conceptual f ramework^scribed 
in the proposed model for planning vocational education.^ See Cipa,. George H 
"Planning Vocational Education". - 
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cited by several participants, facto'rs citfed in several exercises, and factors 
cited in both individual posipion papers and group discussions. Frequency 
was also a characteristic which could be more objectively observed *than 
alternative indicators such- as the '*farce" with which a factor was cited. 
The procedure used in unitizing the content was first to review all the 
individual position papers and tape recording for the total simulation 
activity. Second, the variables were encunerated as described above start- 
ing with exerqi^e one. The unit for enumerating factors wasjo^sually a phrase 
(several words)*. Jf there was any question -about whether two factors were 
the sane, they were both recorded separately. 



■ PILOT TESTING OF PROCEDURES • 

Pilot tes-ting of the simulation activities and content analjisis was 

r \ 

conducted in two stagesi »In t^e first pilot test, pwo simulation exercises 
Were selected for trj^ut with a graduate class in vocational education 
administration. Students in the class were assigned to the roles cited ^ 
earlier for the simulation activity. Content analysis of the exercises 
was conducted and report-ed to the class. Results of the first pilot 
test resulted in more acputate time estimate^ for , the exercises, changes 
in the exercises which ^uld more successfully prompt discussion, and 
suggestions for an improved i^iform^tion base for the ^^ulation activity. 

M ■ * / 

^ The second pilot test of the activity was much Aore extensive. 
Gtaduate students in vocationaL education with vatvlng 'backgroud <e.g., 

teachers, administrators, counselors) assisted ia testing the/ full simula- 

' " ' i 

tion activity with all exercises. A. graduate sjiident was selected to ,fill 
each of the simqlated rolesJ. Testing was done(fbn a weekend in a period of 
twelve (12) hours. It was found that the ex^cises were very successful 
at promoting discus9ion and ftiixed positions ^n various issues. Interest 
of participants was maintained at a high le^el over the two day peripd. 
Content analysis of the results of the ex^^fcises revealed thaC 6ver 100 



factors were used by the participants in/the various exercises yith /widely 

differing pi^torities. . *' ' 

1^ 



After the second pilot test, the exercises were put into final. form. 
Major changes were made in the management of the exercises and participants 
and the information base was- expanded . At this point, it was decLded that 
the simulation activity and content analysis . p'rocedure were ready for actual 



operation. 
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CHAPTER ill 

USING THE PROCEDURE WITH SELECTED EDUCATIONAL \ 
PLANNERS IN MINNESOTA* 

The purpose of this study vas to obtain input .froa selected educa- 
tional planners^ in Minnesota concerning the factors, prioifities, and 
information needs important in planning vocational education. ^Simula- * 
tion •activities were developed to focus the input, to make the pVocess * \ 

interesting and realistic, to gain individuals and group input in "theix 
awn vorks,** and Co do the job efficiently. Content analysis procedures 
vere fomulatfed to analyze the resulting data in quantitative fashion. 



SELECTING SAMPLE OF PARTICI-PANTS" 

Participants were selected irt"cboper.at|Qn ' with the Minnesota 
State Department of Education using *the folfevfing criteria. Persons 
selected were to be: (1) knowledgeable ahopC the factors which should 
be considered in planning educational progi^aK^ , \particularily as they 
relate to the roles to be filled in the sim^mti^n activity (2) exper- 
ienced in planning programs, (3) willing and\M^ le\to openly express 
their opinion .regarding factors and priorities^nd > erftertain new altern- 
atives, (4) take serioiis^ly th,e business of plarr^Lng^ and (A) represent 
several groups who have input in planning vocatM^al^^ education (e.g., teacher— 
a4raiiv4stratorS; state department — local school; se^;on^ary — postseconcjary — 
adult level programs? vocational educationT-gene^^ educatd^pn; and education — 
non-education). The list of participants and . the >ga:bup they represented 
is shown in Table 2. • ^ , ' 



■ /y~ CONDUCTING SlMULATfON EXERCl,^£S 

Prior to actually ^conducting tlie simulation exercise^, tiJ^o consider- 
ations were imminent - when and where. Since the participants held 
responsi^^ positions in their respective agency, it was Extremely 

inl 
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difficult to' specify a time, period which waa mutually con\je^ient for 
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everyone concerned. After several attempts to schedule 4^tiiDe period, 
numerous phone calls, and altering of incfividu^l (participant) calendars 
a definite time peridd of two days was specified for conducting the 
sitoulation exercises. The second- consideration was where should this 
group session be held in prder to have al few interruptions as possible 
and a participant feeling of feeing removed from job conceilris and pro- 
blems. The twenty-s^econd' STl^r (top floor) of a major motel^^ was 
chosen to meet these criteiria. 

The eight simulation exef^ses were to be conducted in two days, 

consequently a'^specified plan inclu4ing a time schedule had to be ad- 

i . ' • • 

hered to rather closely. Orgaf^ization and planning were carried to 

great lengths prior to begi^ining the simulation exercises. ^ Tape re- 
corders, name tags, catered coffee and pastry, tables, chalk boards, 
overhead projectors, et cetra weje a few of the many items which ,re- 
ql^ired attention before the exercises could begin.. 

An informal "get-acq'uaii\^ted" session, orientation pieriod, and 
two simulation exercises were^ield the first half-da^of the/ data ) 
collection phase of this research effort. During the next two half- 
days, five simuiatipns were conducted. The last half-day consisted 
Qf one simulationN^nd a summary session. 

The participants ^t:rived at 8:30 a.m. and departed at 4:30 p.m.^ 
each of the two days. Tw6^ coffee breaks were held per day in addition, 
of course, to the noon lunc\^ Interruptions from the participants' 
employing agencies and personal sources were infrequent an3 w6re not 
considered to have any effect upon^tl;ie^participants ' responses. 

To give the deader an appreciation of the operational aspects of 
conducting the simulation exercises, the following renditions is 
presented : 



■ \ 

son South Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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During the participants' arrival for the informal get- 
acquainted session, each participant was greeted by at 
least one of the foar individuals Involved in conduct- 
ing the exercise^. Hot coffee and fresh .pastry were' 
offered to each, participant as he/she was introduced 
to the people already^resejit. Each participant was 
then given his/her psuedo name"^aRd^hen became' acquainted 
with the others. ^ V 

After the informal session, an orientation period was 
held. The participants were 1) informed about the pur- 
pose of this research activity and its relationship to 
program planning, 2) that individual responses would be 
kept confidential, 3) of identified individual booths^ . 
where they would prepare their individual positions for 
each simulation exejrcise, 4) not to discuss the exercises 
with each other before group sessions, 5) to be seated 
for the group sessions according to the psuedo name seat 
assignment, 6) that th^ group sessions were to be tape 
.recorded, 7) of the "Information Bank" which contained^ 
data pertinent for the exercises ^d that ,they had tOr. • 
request the information they wanted in writing on the 
appropriate form^ and 8) that questions can -be answere^y 
by any one of the four people helping to conduct the 
exe^rcises. In addition, each participyant was given the 
background informa'tion on the psuedo state which would 
form the context fo\ the simulation exercises (Appendix 
A) . The informal session and the orientation period 
took approximately one hour and the time was now 9:30 
a.m. 

After several questions. Simulation Exer^cise Uo. 1 was 
passed aut to the participants and each, participant was 
asked to complete his/her individual position' paper at 
trheir respective booths. Thirty minutes were allowed 
for participants .to prepare their individual position 
papers. Several reqtifests for data were submitteci to the 
Information Bank during the 30 minutes. After 30 min- 
utes, the participants were ?isked to^jneet as a group and 
attempt to arri'^e at a consensus reg^ding '*For What 
Occupations -Could Vocational Education Proyide Training?" 
(Simulation Exercise No. 1). The group sessions wera 
usually conducted by one of the participants- identified 
in the similation exercises. Twenty minutes was allowed 
for the group discussion which was tape recorded. 
* if> 

The individual j^osition pa])er& from the first simulation 
weye collected and Simulation Exercise No. 2 y*as handed 
out. The time was now 10:30 a^m. — enough time to con- 
duct the second .simulation before lunch time. 

■ 
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Conducting the eight simulation exercise's on the* fwenty-sec 



floor of a hG^el over tvp days proved to be successful. The parti ci- 
4>ants delved into each simulation exercise v^th intere^ and enth'usiasm^ 
They appeared .to i;iave forgotten about immediate problems and respon- 
sibilities of their employment po'sitions. 



* i 
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flESULTS OF CONTENT ANALYSIS ' * ^ 

Content analysis was perforaed using a^^^^etenained format on the 
written individual position papers and the tape recorded group sessions • 
for each of^he eight simulation exercises. Table 3 below enumerates the 
factors which were yielded by content analysis on the responses from the 
simiiiations. The factors were tabulated in the exact words in which thev 
were communicated 'which usually consisted of several words or a phrase. 

* * . TABLE 3 - ' J* 

NU^IBER OF FACTORS CITED BY PARTICIPANTS IN SDIULATION EXERCISES 



Factors Cited and Use^ Number 

Different Factors Cited in Simulation Exercises 173 

Factors Cited Two or More Times 82 

Factors Cited in Two or More Simulation Exercises ' 13 

Number Times Factors Used to Justify Decisions . 418 

Referring to. Table 3, there were* 173 "different" factors citec) by the 

nine participants in the eight simulation exercises*' Of these 173 factprs, 

82 were cited two or more times; therefore," the remaining 91' factors 

(173 - 82 = 91) wefe cited only opce each. Thirteen (13) factors were used 

in tv;o or pore simulation exercises a total of 78 timeS.^ Overall, factors 

were cited 418 times as justification or reason for th'e decisions made in 

the simulations by the participants. 

' * ^ ' ' ' i 

In addition to the enumeration of ^actors or^ variables as noted 'above, 



content analysis was performed to address three basic q-uestions. 

'» ... 
1) What factors were used in making decisions concerning th^ 
questions posed through the simulation exercises? 



2) What was the priority associateid with ea'ch factor ^used? 

"^3) What were the information needs of the participants in 
"making, decisions concerning the questions pose4 through 
the simulation exercises? 

Through the content arij^lysis proCjp^ure, participant responses from the* 
simulation exercises were con^rtea ^ more objective and quantitative 
evidence to answer each of the thre^^ q*uestions above. 



^at factors were used, in making decisions conceding the questions ppsed 
throtcgh the simulation exercise? " 

* For data presentation, the- factors as cited by the participants were 

categorized into relatively independent major factors. These major factors 

represent facets of the proposed theoretical mociel for plani\ing vocational 
V 12 ^ 

education. A test gf the the theoretic^ model was to de/termine whether 
or not the factors ci^ted by the* participants were applicable to the model. 
Initially five major factors were identified from the proposed model. The 
facj^ors used in making decisipns by the participants were evaluated to ^ 
determine which major factot they most clearly represented, ^ . 

/6omel factors cited by ^the participants could not' clearly be categorized 
into oti^e of the five major factors. The participant factors, which could 
not be categorized into identified major factors, were clustered.' according' 
to .the^ degree of similarity they had with one another. An additional three 
major factors emerged from the clustering of participant; factors for a . 
t6tal of eight major factors, Aftet reviewing the proposed model for 



12 



gopa^« George H, "Planning Vocational Educatioft*'. 



*^^p leaning vocational edqcation, Vne* additional thr(§e major factoxs were 
found Xo also ^represent .identifiable but perhaps less explicit, facets. 

.of the theoretical frameworks The tnree major factors identified ►from 
•the ^'imulaxion were equal opportunity, leg^l, and mutual satisfaction. 

Illustrative ^ijdividual 'participant factors defining the focus or 
operational meaning of each major ^factor are* presented in Table 4, The 
ei^ht major fa'ctors are more operationally defined In Appendix C, 

In a discursive examination of tfie individual factors, some of them 
may .appear to fit into several m^jor factors. If it was not apparent how 
a specific (individual) factor should be categorized or clustered, a context 
for the specific factor under consideration was established. The specific 
factor, context was. established by reviewing th^ tape recorded simula.tion 
exercise or individual position papers. Upon listening to the appropriate 
taped group sess-ion, additional pertinent information" concerning the , 
s^>ecific factor was identifie'd. With this additional itiformation, a 
context for fhe specilEic factor was established and k decision was ma<}e . 
as to 4iow that specif ic' factoV was to be categorized or clustered/ For 
example, the specific factor '^Upgrading of existing occupations" was 
categorized under the major factor, mqtual satisfaction, w]iich translate^ ^ 
into the -combined needs of ^ociety and individuals (Table 4) • The par- 
ticipant who 'first'cited this* specif ic factor made referen'ce 'to' increasing 
the personal Satisfaction of people* already employed and the potential ^or ^ 
inci^easing the productivity of industry, all as 'a result ^of initiating, 
training programs designed 't*o upgrade existing occupations. D.f cpurs^, 
this additional inf9rmation was not incluaed afe part of the factor when it 
was cited in written form by the participant but became evident from the 
tape recorded group session dealing with that specific factor* To test the 
accuracy ol this procedure of content >analysis , a sample oi^ specific factors 
from 'the total .group that /could not easily b^ 'categorized or clustered^ was 
selected and again content analyzed lnde])endent of the first content 'analysi 
Very similar results were achieved the second timfe — the specific factors 
vere categ(5rized or .Clustered under virtually uhe same major factors as in 



TABLE. 4 . « 

• . . . 

MAJOR* FACTORS (CATEGORIES) AND THEIR, OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 



, — iv, — 

Major Fa9tors 


Operational Definition 
(Factors Cited by Simulation Participants) 


. Satisfaction 


Inciividual Needs/pf People: 'preferred ^occupations 
of students, special needs of individuals, student 
interest, cosd to students, ability to terve i , 
* students etci 

— 


Sat is f actor iness 


\ 

Needs of Society: occupational demanc}, placement ^ 
. rate , employer acceptance , economic* groi'th , , 
occupational turnjover rate, "business and labor 
interest, ^tc. 

• 


Efficiency 


Educational and/or Program Cost: staff and 
facilities availability, duplication of effort, " * 
cost is prohibiti-'e, entry -level program, cost- 
ef fectiV'eness , cost per student; etc. 


AJ-ternative Sources 


/ 

Other Educational Sources': other agencies better , 


tooled to provide, training", apprenticeship approach, ' 
. secondary education is sufficient, etc* 


% * 

Quality 


Educational and/or Program Quality: program pre-; 




requisites and organization, local su^ort services, 
on-the-job training opportunities, program com- 
• ^ prehensiveness , etc, > . * , »^ 


^qual Opportunity 


Equal Opportunity for Education: vocational educa- 




tion should be made available' to all who can \ 
benefit, career eduTiation for minorities., cultura-j 
goals of minorities are' different , /etc. 


Legal 


Legal Requirements: college degree program, 
vocational education act, professional joccupatiorv, 
^skilled worker, limited tr a initig 'required, etc. 


Mutual Satisfaction 


^ * . • ** 
Combined' Needs of Spciety and •Individuals : programs 


I 


could provide useful t^'aining, needs of local* area-, 
'documentation foi^hee^ of programs, needs of nation, 
ui3grading of exi?fti1ig occupations, etc, *- 



m 



the first content analysis. Consequently, as explained earlier, the context 
far each specific facror was established and a decision was m^de as to how 
the specifflc factors ^were to be categorized. 

The naior factors are relatively independent and indicate a context 
f9r the nany specific factors ciU:ed by the participants. In other words,* 
a frane of reference (eight -factors) was established for summarizing the 
nanner in which decisions in vocational program planning were justified 
during the simulation a/ctivitv. 

/ ' - - - - . ' 

T^ble D illustrates how the freauency or us^ ot the niajor ractors 
varied between exercises and across all exercises in. total. Renember , 
ea/^n exercise was designed around a different vocational education program 
planning question decision' — see T^ble 1. Factors pertaining to Satisfac- 
tion (J^a<lividijal Needs of People), Effi^ienc> (Educational and/or Progra:n 
Costs),. and Mutual Satisfaction (Conbined Needs of Society^ and Individuals) 
were cited in every slnulatioil exercise. ,Simulat;ion exercises number, one, 
"For What Occupations Could .Vocational Education Provide Training,*' and 
three, "At Miat I^evel Should the Problem Be Offered," precipitated the 
total 4rxav of factors. 



/fnaz was t(ie priority flssoaiated with each factor used in making deoisions 
coKcevning zhe questions posed through the simutatian exercises? ^ 

^To answer this qu'eSt^ion, several more specific questi^s were formulated- 
They 'W^re 'as follows: ' - ' 

1) Did' the priority of factors 'v;ary between exercises (decisions)? 

' 2-) Wh'af were the priorities -associated \fith the factors across'aU 
Dhe exercises in total? - ' * 

3) Did the pr'iolrities associated i^ilh factors vary between participants 

working specifically in vocational education and those who were not? 
» *^ 
A) Did the priorities associated with factors va}ry between participants ^ 
working at the state -versus local' educational agency level? 

5) Were the priorities associated with factors stable between pre- and 
* post-group interaction sessions? 
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TABLE 5 

FACI0R5. CITED BY PARTICIPANTS 
ACCORDING TO SIMULATION EXERCISE 



Major Factors 



Simulation Exercises 
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Factors Per 
Major Factor 



Satisfaction 



Sat is factor iness 



Efficiency * 



Alternative Sources 



Quality 



Equal Opportunity 



Legal 



Mutual Satisfaction 



.Factor's Per 
Simulation Exercise 



3 
19" 
19 
17 



61 



10 



134 



12 



33 



14 

Q 
0 



10 



'18 



3 . 



2 -■ 



19 



72 



33 



32 



48 



„ 3 



32 



•7 



7 . 



20 



36 



31 



38 

71 
101 
33 
33 
■'27 
76 
39 



Total 

Factors: ^18 
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* Priority was inferred by the nuober^of times specif ic factors within^ 
major factors were cited for justifying decisions^ by the participan^is. 
Referring to the question number one 'above, Table\5 indicates that the 
priority of legal factors dominated in terms of\how often these factofs < 
were cited (61 times). Although setisfactoriness and efficiency were only 
cited 19 -times ea^ch, tliese factor^ were never-the-^l'^^^ considered important . 
in determining "For 'What Occupations Could Vocational/Education Provide 
Training?" Th^. three most important factors for exercise two, "Where Should 
Programs be Located?" were efficiency, quality, and satisf actoriness , re- 
spectively.' Simulation exercise three e^licited, all eight factors at least 
once. Exercise four,''"vaio Should Provix^e Training (Public vs. private)?", 
emerged with three prevalent factors — efficiency, satisf actoriness , and 
satisfaction. la exercise fiVB, satisfactoriness received the higHest 
pfiority. ^ual opportunity factors dominated exercise number si?^ "Should 
You Recruit^*. Satisf auction, satisf actorinpss , efficiency, alternative 
sources, and mutual, satisfaction were the five dominant factors in exercise 
seven accounting for -34 of the 36 factors cited. Efficiency was cited almost 
10 "times more often than any single factor 'in'simulation exercise eight, 

"Relationship'' Between Program Areas?" 

• - ■» 

What were the priorities associated with the factors acr'oss all the 
exercises (decisions) in total? Efficiency received -the Jilghest priority — 
cited .101 times with factors relating to legal requirements and emprl^ixer/^^^^ 
'societal needs (satisfactoriness) also emerging with high priority, fne 
last column in Table 5 depicts the priority of the factory. . A limitation 
of ^the analysis shown is that some exercises, particularly one^d two, 
elicited ^many more specific factors and therefore biased the priority or 
specific factors summarized across all exercises. The eliciting of njore 
factors by some exercises appeared to be partially inherent of the construe- , 
tion of the exercises and response forms rather than^ef lecting the importance 
'of certain, exercises '(decisions) . Also^- the 'exercises eliciting the higher 
number of factors were the first two exercises during which time the partici- 
pants w,ere* getting a "feel" for the simulation activity. Being less rconf idefit 
and established in their psuedo position, the participants cited. more factors 



to probably over-compensate* • 

" " <' ' ' ' 

To answer question 3 above, "Did the priorities associated with factors 

between partidipiants working speci^cally in vocational education and 

13 ' ' y 1 

those who were not?", two statistics were used — chi so^&re (x ) and the ^ 

1 4 / ' 

Kendall rank correlation coefficient called^ tau (T) , The chi square 
statistic was used, to determine if ' the_ vQj:ational education participants*, 
dif^red from the participants not in' vocational education concerning the 
number *of times one type of factor w«3 cited versus another. The x 
statistic, bas^d upon direct quantitative, results , was deemed appropriate , 
to identify differences in. priority between the two groups when considering 
one major factor at a time. The Kendall^ tau coefficient test ^stktistic was 
administered to the rankings of the^ collective eight factors between'the 
two groups. This statistic corp^iared the rankings — all eight factors taken 
simultaneously — of each group 5or an indication of the degree of agreement 
between group rankings of the factors. The participants were divided into 
vocational education and non-vocational education groups as shown in the ^ 
"Major Co^ncern" column of Table 2, 

Table ^ below illustrates that no agreement existed regarding priorities 
associated with' the factors between participants forking in vocational 
education and those who were not when the ranking of all factors were 
considered. at one time. Kendall^s tau portrays this condition, T = .00. 
Viewing* the factors separately and using chi-sojtoare analysis , 'the non- 
vpcational education participants cited significantly more mutual satis- 
factors t>er participant member than -did the vocational education partici- 



13 - ** • ' . 
Siegel, Sidney. Nonpar^etjic Statistics for the Behavforal > Sciences , . 

McGraw-Hill Book Company: N"ew Yrok,^ 1?53, -pp. 42-47 and 213-9.23: 

14 ■ ' ' ^ ^ 
For ^n under standi-ng of the concepts and theoretical rationale or 

the statistics used, refer to Hays, William L. 'Statistics . \ ' 

Holt, Rineij^sTt and Winston, Inc., Chicago, 1963, pp. 336-348 and 647-655. 



pants. The opposite was true for efficiency and legal factors.^, 



TABLE 6 / 



' ' COMPARISON BETWEEN '^CTO^ CITED BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOIyPARTICTPAiJTS 
AND /^ON-VOC^IONAL EDUCATION PARTrCIPANTS 







Participants 








Vocational 


Non-Vocational 




. . y _ 


^^ucation (6) 


E4Hcation (3) 






Facttr>rs 


^ Rank 


Factors 


Rank 




Factors 
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-CitSy / 




Cited 




X T 


Satisfaction 


24 • 


5 


.14 


4 


0.05 


Satisf actcriness 


44 


3' • 


27 


1 


0.51 ' - 


Efficiency 


J8 


1 


• 23 


3 


•'4. 61* 


Alternative Sources 


^1 ' 


6 


11 


5 


- 0.00 


Quality 


27 




6 


K ■ 


2.76. .00 


Equal Opportunity 




7 


10 




0.04 


Legal 


66 / 


2 


.8 


-'^ 7 


15.^3** 


Mutual Satisfaction 




8 


26 


2, 


18'.,03** , 


✓ ♦ . 













* .05 level of significance 
.01* level oj significance 

^Kendall^s tau 



"Did the priorities associated with factors var^ between participants 
working at tb^ state versus local educational agency level?" VJhen all eight 
factors were taken simultaiaeously , the pcifri'ty^^ssociated with the factors 
was more similar between participants working at the state level as opposed 
to the participants working at the local level than was the case in, the pre-^ 
vious comparison. Kendall's tau yielded .57 correlation which indicates a 
moderate amount of agreemei^t between the two groups in terms of major factor 
rankings. (Table 7). Irt^tre^ting the factors separately, efficiency and alterit- 
ative sources factors were.^ited signif icaivtI>^nore often by state level partic- 
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pants. The significance is indicated by the test statistic in' TaWe 7. 



TABLE 7 

COMPARISON BETWEEN FACTORS CITED BY STATE LEVEL PARTICIPANTS 
AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY LEVEL PARTICIPANTS 

. - Participants 



State Level (5) 



Local Level (4) 





Factors 


Rank ' 


Factors 


■Rank 


2 _a 


i Factors 


Cited 




Cited 




X T 




Satisfaction 


27 


4.-5 


11 


6 


3.10 














Sat is f actor iness 


41 


' 2 


"^30 


3 


■0.12 


Efficiency 


68 


1 


■ 33 


. 2- 


5.20* 


Alternative Sources 


27 • 


4.5 


6 


8 


8.56** 


Quality 


18 


7 


15 


' 5 ' 


0.00 ^^.57 


bqual Opportunity 


17 


8 


10 


7 • 


,0.34 


Legal' 


35 


3 


41. 


•1, 


2.63 


Mutual SatisfactioD 


20 


6 


, 19. 


4 


0.14- 



* .50 level of significance 
**.01 level of significance 
Kendal's tau 
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"Were the priorities associated with the factors stable between pre-' 
and post-group interaction sessions?" The participants' individual responses 
were written on a carbon-backed response form from one simulation exercise 
and. the responses yere prioritiz'^d (i.e., ranked as to importance). Before 
me eting ^in the group interaction session, the carbon copy of each partici- 
pant's individual response form was collected. After the group interaction 
session, the participants were told that they could add or delete -any factors 
.to/from their respective lists and/or they could reprioritize the original 
or the^ revised list of factors. The priorities associated with the factors 
were stable between pre- and post-giioXip interaction sessions. The partici- 
pants did add factors -to their in<^ividual response list after the group iriter- 
action sessions, but the factors were all considered to be of less importance 
than their original list of factors. 

' - 29 - * ' 
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What were the information needs^ of the partioiphnts in making decisions 
Qonceming the' questions posed through the simulation exercised? 

ThAinformation needs were classified a^ccojrding to the same major 
factor categorization' scheme developed earlier for the individual factors. 
When a par^cipant requested information, he/she had to also indicate the 



purpose or anticipated use of the information. This aided ih the content, • 

analysis of the information requested — for categorizing into major factors. 

Table 8 portrays "What information was requested?" and "Which information 

was requested by most participants?" As can be determined from Table 8, • 

all eight major factors were represented bv the information needs of the 

^ participants. Information regardl^^ altp^ative sources and legal aspects 

^was not of high priority, but informati<3n representing satisfaction, satis- 

factoriness, and efficien'by V7as of high priority based on th^^^riumber of 

times information of that type was requested. OualYty^'-^^qual opportunity 

and mutual satisfaction was of "medium" concern to the participants as 

' * • ' * 

indicated by the number of times that type of information was^ requested - 

eleven, fourtenn, an4 ten respectively^^^^^Agpendix D .lists information 

requested ih the part^reipants ' o\m words and categorized 'by major factor. 

^'"Was different information Requested by participants working specj.fi- 
cally in vocationalT^education and tliose who" were not?" According to the ^ 
test statistic usfed, Kendall's tau, a moderat^amount of agreement existed- 
as to the type of information requested by the two groups (T/i= .59) when 
all categories were considered together. In^^her words, whether -from 
vocational eduction or not, part^Ltipants tended to "request similar infor- 
mation for justifying' decision regarding the questions posed in the simu- 
lotion exercise.^. Table 9 ^illustrates the above information. ' /\, 

"Was different information requested by participants working at the 
state versus local educationatagency level?" As noted in Table- 10, state ^ 
and local education agency level participants requested vittyglly identical 
^information for decision-making in the simulation exercises. K^dall rank 
correlation coefficient was amazingly, high , T = .94, ' 




TABL^ B 

INFORMATION REQUETSTED BY PARTICIPANTS 
ACCORDING TO/SIMULATION EXERCISE 
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TABLE 9 

comparison betwprflnfor>iation requested by vocational 
educa:fion participaots and non vocational education' participants 

y 

/ Participants v 





Vocational 
Education 
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Non- Vocational 
Education (3) 




Categories 


Information 
Rpfi 1 1P ^ r pH 


Rank 
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LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
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OBSERVATIONS OFpfE SIMULATION PROC 

In addition to the categori^c^ and more objective data presented, 
several phenomena* tended...,to emerge from the' simulation process. Since 
the entire simulation 'T)rocessw5^-.^;ecordea\mi audio tape or individual 
'position pipers, there was ample oppp^unity to {'observe" each of ^ the ^ight 
exercises. Analyzing the individual written responses of 'the participants 
ore each exercise and observing the entire simulation^ t>rocess, simultaneously, 
some interesting phenomena emerged. These yere no^r apparent- from the more 
objective results presented in this chapter and, /^t least -some^ cannot * 
be enipirically substaiatiated. Nev^theless they emerged as a consequence 
of the total simulation process. The observations are, listed below: > 

1)' At least same of the participants reflected thei^^ professional 
background, orientation, and/or educational preparatioj^ by the* 
' \ype of factors they^ited for justifiylng their individual 
positions in the exercises^/ For examplej a particip|tnt'with a 
coi^nselot background (former professional p'bsit'ion)/^cited con- 
siderably greater nuinber of satisfaction t^<^tor^ (individual 
needs of people) than other participants ^\\o did not have that , 
part:^cular orienta/cion to the field^of education. 

•2) In general, .some participants did nat watit to, make certain • 
types o'f decisions o^f commit thems-elves to a specific position 
and then attempt to justify that po3ition in particular situa- 
tion's. More data was requested ^even after if became^apparent 
that tJYe data, however relevant to^^he* decision, wo.ul'd not be 
of any. assistance in making the decision^ It appeared to the 
process observers that .^orrie participants, regarding specific 
decisions, expected to uncbveitLa p'iece of data which' would ' 
* ^ dictate t|ie- type of d'^ci&ion to'bd made. 

3) V^hen decisions had to be made on retrenchment, "traditional" 
pVograms'^lte.g. , machine shop-) continue^ to receive support for 
* ' ^ retehti-on |Lrit;hin the school even with data to the contrary — • 



15, 



To retain the anonymity of the participants, the Samples illustrating 
the observations were purposely general and/or contrived,. ^ v.^ 



low placement rate,. high 6ost program, minimum student interest, 
et cetera. Some participants did not want t;o belleve'^he data^ 
if it contradic.ted their decisions regarding traditi<5nal programs; 

4) The earlier simulation exercises precipitated^afore general factors 
while in the later exercises the factory cljred became more' specif ic> 
For example, an earlier factor was "the wfogram is too costly'* • 
while later, when program costs were c;iijTed«^ that factor was not 
listed. Instead, factors such as "osrst per student, operating 
costs, and program start-up costs ^e too great" were listed as 
^ justifications for a decision. ' 



5) Factors cited by certain participants in the first few exercisCes 
were cite^ by other participants in the later exercises practi- 
cably verbatim. 



6) 



/ 



7) 



8) 



The second pilot test group .which consisted of graduate students 
with ^varying professional experiences tended to cifte more ' ' 
philoso1)hical and theoretical factors than did the test group.' 
These factors, vere primarily directed at changing the^ consti^aints 
of vocations^ education — state and federal legislation. The 
actual tesj/ group, on the other hand, identified a gr^^ter 
number o|/opei:ational and implementation factbrs th^n did the 
pilot group. 

One participant was not able to rank his/her factors for 'impor- 
tiance after the group session since factors cited by other par- 
ticipants also appeared important and the*nun^er of factors- were 
too many to* consider for importance ranking, 

In exercise 6, "Should You Recruit", the factors identified were 
riot, criteria for^ deciding^ the issue but seemed to indicate "pro- 
vide opportunities- for minorities to^ become anf ormed" thereby , 
dodging the issue of should one *recrult students for vocational 
education. • 



9) Different factors were cited for justifying decisions depending 
on the time frame inherent in the decision. For example: a) 
Could vocational e'ducation provide training f or^bartenflers? 
b) Should voca^ojiai education proVide training for, bartenders? ^ 
' . c) Would you do it "tomorVbw" within your program? The "^could," 
should, and would", aspect 'for a decision 'elicited long-range,* 
short-range^ and* implementatio/\' type factors "for justifying , 
decisions. To illustrate, the "could" c(uestion elicited factors 
such as^ "To proT^ide bart^rfder -training is- consistent with 
^legislation." The ^"should"* qtiestion was justifited by such responses 
as '^There is a demand for trained bartenders". The "would" 
question precipitated .factors' such as "The local political structure 
would dictate whether' or iriot to offer bartehder .training; " * 
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The participants' decisions and 'consequently the factors (iited 
were influenced by whether or not organisational needs were being 
met. For example, .the type^ of . admiti^tcai^ive ^^^mcture within a 
local school or whether that sch^pi^^^nad- adequate politljcal. support 
affected the type of factory cited* by the participants for a given 
exercise (decision) . 



11) All of the factor^^ted'couldi^e generalizable into three over- 
riding concern^'^ satisfaction (individual ^ heeds of people), 
satisfactoririess (societalremployer -heeds) , and efficiency (cosr 
for satisfying 0ie needs). "... 



/ 



CHAPTER .IV 



FACTORS, PRIORITIES, AND INFORMATION NEEDS IN 
PUNNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; VIEWS OF SELECTED 
EDUCATIONAL PUNNERS IN MINNESOTA 

Planning in vocational education recentlx^ained renewed impetus; one, 
indicator of the concern. for planning is i'ts, discussion in recently proposed 
federal legislation Jor vocational eduoation. Recent educational changes 
in Mi-nr^espta and nationa'llv have also increased the importance of "sound" 
vocational education planning. In order to ^improve the planning process 
it must "be expidcitly described and then scrutinized for its ai)ility to 
result in plans which are consistent with the consequences i|itended by 
those supporting vocatiohal education., pxaaining the planning process 
also aids in bojflding an educational agency's planning capability. The 
purpose of thife study was to* identify the factors, priorities, and infor- 
mation needs deemed important by a small gtoup of selected educational 
planners in Minrlesota for planning vocational education* , 

In order to identify factors, pri6rities,,vahd inf oxraationLneeds , key 
decisions faced in pl^inning vocational education >rere identified. To 
obtain data iti a meaningful and objective -manner, a series ol eight Simula- 
tioq exercises were ^deA/eloped around the ^ident if ie'd^ decision^. ^Results 
of participant positions and interact^ion during the* simulation exercise 
were evaluated and summarized 'using content analysis procedures. Using 
a simulation and tongent analysis 'procedure meant developing a scenario 
w£tfi corresponding roles, issues, format, information base, analysis forms 
et cetera^ Two pilot , tests of the procedur.eS v^ere performed to determine 
the feasibility and viability of the 'scenario, simulation jejfercLses, and 
content analysis method. . • " '\ 

For the f inal ^malation, individuals selected were ^experience in educa 

tional and/or vocational education planning and represented several groups wl 

have input' into the- planning process for vocational education. The nine in- 

dividuals iR^thd sample^ represented person ^employed in vacational education 

and outsi^ie of vocational education, as well as persons employed at Both sta 

«* . ' * 

^nd, local ^ucatiohal agency -levels. ^The eight simulation exercise^ were 

conducted over a period of two days. Participants maintained a b^gh degree 
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of interest and enthusiasm during the entire, simulation activity. Content 
analysis was performed on the written individual position papers and jon 
the tape recorded group Sessions for each of ttie eight simulation exercises. 
There were 173 different specific factors cited by the nine participants. in mak- 
ing the vocational education planning decisions which were the focus of the . 
eight Simulation exercises. Overall, factors were used 418 times as, justi- . 
fication for decisions in the simulation by. the participants. The 173 
fadlors were categorized into e^ght major factors - satisfaction, satisfac- 
toriness, efficiency, alternative spurces, quality, equal opportunity legal,' 
and miitiial satisfaction. The conceptual schene for categorizing factors yas 
based on a oropos^d nodel for planning vocational education?"^ One of the u^es 
of the results was to' formatively evaluate this proposed model. » 



DISCUSSION OfJ RESULTS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING 
^ VOCATfONALEDUeATIGN ^' ' . ' 

Before identifying implications of the results of the study for planning 
vocationa^l education in Minnesota, some limitations of the study must he made 
explicit. First, only major jDrogram planning decisions were addressed 
through the eight simulation 6jcercises^ .Thes^e. decisions w^re selected because 
they represent several basic planning concerns (^-g. what, how,, when, where); 
however, they are obviously riot e;chausive .of all decisions made. Second, ^ 
sample of only nine individuals was used from which to collect the informa- 
►tion. Although limited in number, they were selected f9 represent various 
types and levels -of educational concern and genuine interest and' experience 
in educational planning. Third, the use of a simulated context and subjective 
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responses can .lead to design and analysis bias. The us« of content analysis 

* * * , 

procedures to sunaarize responses wa6 an attempt to minimize bias of this kind. 

Fourth,, ^be laajor factors used to Categorize the specific factors cited by 
participants were drawn froa a proposed planning model for vocational educa- 
tion; there nay well be alternative ways of categorizitig the. factors. -The 
interpretation of the implications, conclusions and recommendations presented, 
below should be tempered by these limitations. * - 



The eight simulation exercises generated a variety of factors used in 
justification of decisions. To reiterate, 173 specific factors were ident- 

.ified by the eight participants as being sufficiently different Enough from 
each other to be listed separately. Some of the factors were listed in 
several- of the simulation exercises. These 173 factors were categorized 
into eight major factors using a conceptual Scheme hypothesized from a 

^^^^pe^iously proposed model for' planning vocational education. The eight 
major factors were indicative of concerns in planning vocational education: . 

1) . SATISFACTION: ^ Are the needs of individuals being met 6y the 

program upder considration? . ^ 

2) . SATISFACTORINESS: Are the needs of. sdciety (-asually, but not 

always, interpreted to mean industry or manpower needs) J)eing met 
' by the program under consideration? 

3) /» MUTUAL* SATISFACTION: Are the mutual needs of individuals and . 

society being met by the program under consideration? 

4) . EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: Will all individuals concerned have an equal 

opportunity to att^d the program if it is offered? * . 

5) . LEGAL: Is the program under consideration within th^ legislative 

mandate? • ^ ' * < ' • 

6) . ALTERNATIVE" SOURCES :4 Is there another agency which could more . 

. effectively and efficiently provide the type of training .proposed ^ 
by the program? ' ' ^ . • ' 

7) . QUALITY: Are effective processes available to conduct the program? 



8). EFFICimCY: Will the proposed 'program^oe efficiene in teras of^ .. 
resources used and output attained? • ^ ^ - 

' There are pethaps oth%r copceptoal schenes for categorizing tlie factors 
identified through the simulation exercises. Wver, ona of .the^^pu£20ses ■ 
of this study vas to evaluate the proposed iDodel for planning^vTcational 
education by observing if The naby identified factors could-fc^ logically , 
classified within the hypothesized major factors. Results indicated t^^t in 
order to categorize all of the specific factors cited by participant?, three- 
'aajor factors needed' to be added to the ffve najor factors identified before, 
the study began. After more* closely reviewing the proposed Bodel for plan- 
^ning vocational edutation,_ it was found that , the thre^ additional factors 
were a part o"f .the conceptual fraaework, although less explicit in nature. _ 
At a'tiK^re aggregate level the principle factors emerge weire satisfaction, 
•satisfactoriness and efficiency. Thetefore, the results (within-the limits 
of the samplt and the exercises) were supportive and^explicative of the * 
proposed model for planning. • w 

FACTORS AllV PRIORin 

The priority of 'major .factors was measured by the number of times- spe- 
cific factors within the major factors -were cited in- each ex^rc^Se and across 
all ekercises. AlthoAgh each simulation exercise was designed around a . 
different vocational education program planning decision, every major factor 
was not represented in each exercise. Exer'cises number one (For What Occu- 
ations Could Vocational Educatipn Provide Training?)' and "number three (At. 
,hat Level Should The Program Be Offered?) precipitated all of -the eight.- 
^actors. Iir addition, three 'factors - satisfaction, efficiency, and mutual 
satisfaction - «ere cited in every simulation exercise implying that these ^ 
three factors may. represent concerns for planners regardless of the; type of 
decision b^ing faced. On the other hand, certain m^jor factors tended to 
dominate specific exercises. In exercise two (^'here ShoulS Programs Be 
Located?)- ^nd exercise eight (Relationship Between Program Areas?^ efficiency 
was the most frequeptly cited factor. ' This domination by fac4:ors for given 
decisions suggests tha't certain factors have prime importance in certain 
decisions with ;^ther factors having secondary or supportive importance. 




FACTOR Priority ai,'D participant croups ' 

* 

The Kendall rank correlation coefficient was used to test the degree 
of agreeaeiit between vocational -education participants and non-vocational 
education participants as to how each group ranked the eight major factors. 
Since Kendall's tau equalled zejro for this comparison, no Agreement existed 
between the two groups in ranking the eight factors. The iEii)lication is 
that the. two groups' were different in the priority given to the major 
factors in making program planning decisions for vocational • education. A 
further implication. is that decisions may be different or at least supp&rted 
differently if individuals from Qutsidp df vocational education .as. well as 
from vocational education were involved in the planning process'. 

Using the Chi square test statistic for determining differences in 
priority between the two groups when considering one factor at a time, non- 
vocational education participants cited mutual 'satisfaction more often than 
did vpcational education participants. . The reverse occurred for efficiency 
and legal fl^tors. The inference is that' the two-^grOups differed in terms 
'Of the importance the three factors have for justifying planning decisions 
or in their knowledge of materials, such as the copstraints imposed by the 
Vocational Education Legislation. ♦ > " 

When participants were divided into two groups representing state, 
versus local educational agency levels, Kendall's tau (.51) 'ihdicated moderate 
agreement-* between crhe two groups. The two groups tended to agree as to the 
importance of the factor ranTcing when considered collectively. Taken, indepen- 
dently, the state level .group cited efficiency and alter^iative sources factors 
significafrily mo.re than, did the local education agency level- group. An impli- 
cation of this difference is that state level people ar|. more ^oncemed with 
a broader perspective when makiiig program planning decisions for vocational 
education. • ' . • • 



lUFpPJiATIOn HEEDS ,ASD PARIICIPAST GROUPS 

Inforaation related to a concern for satisfaction, satisfactdriness, 

and efficiency was requester more often by {jartiolpants than any other type 

* . " ' ' , 

^f information. The satisfaction, satisf actoriness , and efficiency infor- 
mation requested tends to parallel a dominant concern of the participants • 

That concern was "For a proposed. vocational education ^program, doef someone 

' «... * * 

Benefit - industry', people, or both?" And, "N6 matter who benefits from the 

ti ' * * • ! • 

pro-am, is it cost-effective? 

The participants! when divided into their respective groups^ Vocational 
education versus non-vocational education and state agency level versus l,ocal 
agency level), had moderate and very high agreement , respectively, concerning 
the type of information requested, Kendall's tau was ^us^ed to determine the 
degree of • agreement between the groups • Generalizing, the participants 
requested si&il^r types of information no matter what their affiliation — 
Ipcal versus state level or vocational education versus non-vocational edu- 
catioii* Canstrasting the information requested Vi.th factors cited, it is 
suprising that vocational education participants versus the non-vocational 
education group did not%agree regarding the priority of 'factors cited -^et 
had moderate agreement concerning information requested- One extrapolation 
may* be that individuals using similar information interpret it differently 
when planning vx)cational ^education programs • 

CONaLUSIONS 

Thq purpose of this study was to Identify the factors, priorities, and 
information needs important i^ planning ovcational education according to a 
samples of educational planners in the State of Minnesota^ The 'following 
conclusions are based on the results of the study: , * * 

^ ' 1» Many factors were used in making decisions in plan^iing vocational 
educat-ion programs. , ' , * ^ 

2. The 173 different specific factors cited by the nine participants 



were able' to be cac€?g<^'ized iato eight major factors identified, 
through a proposed ino^^l for planning vocational education thereby 
supporting the structure proposed, in phe models Three of the eig}?t 
factors emerged fromithi? study. Each major factor was operationally' 
defined l^y the specific factors categorized under them. 
The priority of majpV factors cited varied between the exercises 
('decisions) of the simulation 'activity. 

The priorities associated with the major factors acrpss all exer- 
cises were as follow^ '(high to low); efficiency, legal, satisfac- 
toriness, mutual satisfaction, , satisfaction, quality and alternative 
Sources (tie) , and equal opportunity. 

Participants working specifically in vocational educatipn and those 
who were not disagreed (Kendall's tau = •OO) as to the priority 
rank ordet of the major factors. 

Participants working at the stafe level versus those working at the 
I0C4I level had moder3*;te agreement (Kendall's tau = ,51) as to the 
priority rank order 6£ the major factors, 

,The priorities of spe.<^fic factors were stable between pre- and post- 
group interaction Sessions. " * 

Manx types of information were requested in maling program planning 
decisions in vocational education, A total ofl 77 different types 
of information was requested by participants. 

Vocational education, participants versus non-vocational education 
^participants agreed moderately (Kendall's tau - ,59) as to the 
priority rank* order of ^the information requested. 

Participants working ^)[^«'the state level versus those working at the 
local agency level 'highly agreed (Kendall's tau - .94) as to the 
priority rank order of the information requested. 

Eleven author observajtio^ps related to program planning for vocati£>nal 
education vere identified fr9m the simulation process'. These observa- 
tions emerged* as mor6 subjective implications of the total simulation 

process. . , 
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^ * • RECOMMEf^DATIONS 

The results of the study and observations of the simulation process 
suggest continued interest in explicatfeig the planning process for voca- 
tional educatrion. ; The following recoE^endations may help in making the 
planniiig procesfmore ' explicit ■ and may lend credibility and/or suggest 
changes for the present voca.tional education planning process in the State 
of Minnesota: 

1. Replicate this study^to assess the reliability of findings with 
more groups of parjiicipanti in this and other states. Studies 
; should also be designed to: 

a) ' determine how much objective data is required to overcome 
' .• a personal belief or value (^oncerning specific aspects of 

vocational ^ucation; 

b) analyze state and local politics and their influence on 
vocational education planning; and 

c) relate planners professional background and experiences 
to the types of factors cited; , 

d) incorporate participants representing industry; diverse 
social concerns^^ (e.g., economic welfare, legal and mOral 
social services),- and potential vocational education 
students as well as present and past students. 

•'^2, Use' the simulation exercises as a teaching..atra^gy to assise 

vocational education administrators in becoming aware of and in 
dealing 'with the factors and thei-r int^action in planning 
vocational educatioi^. ' ' 
3. Initiate a program of research_ajid_development to identify fend/or 
produce and disseminate the information foutld to be of.high need 
for making program p.lanning decisions in vocational education. 

^ 4. Develop a strategyvfor dealing with the m*ny factors involved in 

planning v^ational education which is explicit, rationalized, and , 
as objective"^s possible, and leads to "bfetter" and more "efficient" 

planning decisions. ' . , r 

5. Enhance contmunlcation between vocational education and non-vocational 
education planners with^Tocus on Uie values Ifoth groups Rold impor- 

cat 



tant in charting the future of voc£tional-e4i£cation. 
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INTRODUCTION. < 

The purpose o^f these exercises are to: . (a) identify the variables 
which must be considered it^ planning vocational education programs, (b) de- 
scribe the steps, in, the planning process, i^) identify the kinds of infor- 
mation needed for planning, and (d) identify the priorities given 'to. each 
of the relevant variables • The issues treated in the exercise evolve during 
the normal' course of operatjing vocational education programs > The exercises, 
were developed from actual cases in the file of vocational education admin- 
istrators — only the 'names have been changed to pnrotect the guilty, , 



SETTING 

The vocational programs involved in these exercises are located in the 

State of Adams. Adams is a midwestern state which is rectangular in shap^, ^ 

It is approximately 300 miles east to west and 200 miles north to south. A 
map of Ada^os is shown as Figure 1. The capitol, ^upx:^ i§ located near the 
center and is the headquarters for all state government-* offices. ^ " ♦ 

The vocational programs of interest are situated at ?oot County which 
is located in the northwestern part of Adams. A 'post secondary area vocational 
technical institute (AVTI) serving primarily the residence of Boot County is 
located at the county seat at Girth. The AVTI of Boot County is however also 
available to all other residents of the state of Adams. A mpa showing ^he 
highways and co^unities in Boot County is shown as Figure 2* 



Three school districts in Boot County are most specifically involved in 
these exercises. They ''are Poll, Flank, and Crop School Districts. These three 
school districts have joined toge^her-for the purpose of providing additional 
secondary vocational education through the Shank Seco^idary Vocational Centei; 
located at Plank. A map describing the geography of th^se school districts 
is also shown in Figure 2. ^ , 

- 5i , . 
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J. Rowe 



K. Nay 



W* Crawford 



R. Land 






C. Mayes 



CHARACTERS ' 

Director, Planning and Development Section, 
Division of Vocational-Techn'ical' Education, 
State Department < 

. • : 

Supervisor, New* Porgrams , Program, Operations 
. Section*, Divi'sion of-- Vocational-Technical 
Education-, State Department 

Consultanb^to Commissioner of Education, 
Planning and Curriculum, State Department 

Director ,' GiFth Post-Secondary Area Vocational 
^^Ifithnlc^l Institute 

Directoif, Shank Secondary Vocati^al Center 

Superintendent, Poll School District 

Vocational Teacher, Flank School District.. 

Director Vocational Education, Crop School 
District 

Representative in State Legislature from 
Book County 



^ FORMAT . . ^ 

The issues treated in these exercises will be handled via communications, 
to^you as one of ^h^.ibove characters Through the communications,^ you will 
be informed of the Issue at hand and how it arose. You will be asked to 
respond to the issue with a brief written statement. A form entitled **My^> 
Position" has been ^prepared for recorcHng your statement. An **Inf ormation 
Bdnk" which contains base data for the state, county, and school district is 
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.available for your use. Simply comp;iete an "Information' Request" form and 
the available JLnformation will be suppli^ to you for use in stating your 

>. 

position with respe6t to a given isSue. 

^ , , J ' ' 

Followln;! the completion of your i5osition statement, a committee 




meet'^^n^of all persons Ninvolved' will be held to resolve the issue for the 
state and schools involved, . Fe prepared to explain and justify your position 
as well as compromise. Except for issue one, all issues will revolve aground 
trfe adding and/or deleting of vocational education courses to and from the 
• existing » programs of vocational educatipn at the' Girth Post-Secondary Area 
Vocatio/al-Tedhnical Institute, tbe Shank Secondary Vocationa-1 Center and the 
Poll, Flank, ^nd Crop High School Vocational Education Departments, As you 
may have determined, there are three secondary' vocational high schools (Flank 
Crop, and Poll), one secondary vocatioMl center (Shank at Flank), and phe 
post-secondary area vocational-technical institute at .Girth. ^ ^ • , 



} ■ 



. TABLE 1 

POPULATION » OF SELECTED -GEOGRAPHIC, ARfiAS^ > 



AJ^A 



POPULATION 



State of 'Adams 

"V — s^tropolltan Area 
J / Non-Metropol'jftan Area 
Ecopomic Region' 7 " 
)^ ^ ' ' Boot County 
Girth 
' - _ Flank ■ 
' Crop 

; " Poll 



3,804,97i 

-. • 

• 1,874,380 
1,930,59.1 , 
. 299^,000 
'. * , 57i718 

23,641 

■• .■ • 6,377 
■ ^1,596 
• 640 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE SIMULATION EXERCISE 

. 

MEETING MANPOWER VS. 
. . ^ PEOPLE NEEDS 

_1 - ^ . 

, GIRTH AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL . • 
.702 Maplewood Drive 
6*1 RTH^ Adams- 
72m 

J. Rowe V 

Director, Planning and Development Section 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
State Department of *lE^cation 
140. North' Drive 

Spur, Adams 74252 "\ ' . ^ 

Dear J. Rowe: 

In the process of planniiig our curriculum for next year,' 
we are encountering a perennial problem: V?hat to 'do about 
programs th.at have high enrollment but low occupational 
placement. In^the past there has been considerable disagree- 
ment amottg the members of our planning committee about the 
proper course- of action in this situation. Some have advocated 
phasing out these programs while others have urged their con- 
tinued operation. 

* 

The problem facing us this year appears to be particularly 
sensitive in the following program areas: 

Iv Automotive Mechanics 
2/ Cosmetology 
3. Tarm Equipment Mechanics 
4^ Telephone Communication 

- , » 

'Our next planning comiqittee meeting will be held 6n ' 

at which time this problem- will b^ the major topic of discussion, 
'l would like you to attend and present your position and 
criteria for keeping or dipping a program (i.e. placement 
rate, student demand). If you cannot attend,* please send me 
this inforiftation. 

Sincerely, 



R. Land 

Director, GAVTI 
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MeisK> 



TO: GAVTI Planning Cosnaittee 
FROM: R. Land, Director, GAVTI 

^ust a reminder that the next planning conmitpee laeeting id.ll 
be held on ^ in the main conference room at GAVTI, 

The primary topicv for this lueeting will be developing a 'stra- 
tegy for dealing w^th programs for which there is a high student 
demand but a low rate of occupational placement. It appears 
that our auto mechanics, . cosmetology , farm equipment mechanics, 
4f and telephone conmunications programs presently fall into this 
category. 

I have asked J. Rowe to attend this meeting so that wfe may 
get the State Department's view on this problem (see attached 
letter). As I asked Ro*we, I would like you to each describe 
\"^our position on what action should be taken with respect ' 
• t^ese programs (i^e. keep or phase out) preliminary to our 
meeting. In your position statement, try to identify .the . 
factors you considered and how you weighed* them in forming - 
your position 
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WEETING MANPOWER VS. PEOPLE NEEDS 



Program 



Axtb Mechanics 



Telephone 
Communicat ions 



Cosmetology 



Farm .Equipment 
Mechanic 



ERLC 



ACTION to be 
Taken on PitpGRAMS 



List the factors used in 
justifying your action 
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APPEN&fitC 

FACTORS CITED BY PARTICIPANTS* 



SATISFACTI ON ■• ' ' . 

1. Student- needs assessment (2) " ' ' > \ 

2. Preferred occupations by 'potential students 

3. Special needs individuals , . r ' 

4. Student interest {§) * ' 

5. Proximity to potential students (4) 
6/ Service to several sthool populatioAs (2) 

7. Cost to student (4) * • • . 

8. Ability to serve student needs (private school) 

9. Studeat numbers in progTan are small (2) 

10. Political pressure precipitated ^by student demand 

11. Student interest is lacking (2) * { \ ' ' ^"^^ 
^12. Minority interests must be considered (2) 

13. Student interest is high (3) ' . ^ , 

14* Serve student needs • * 

15. Parent interest • ' * 

16.,^ Avoid slotting students into either voc.ed. ox ge^. ed. 

17. 'What is best for students' * * ' 

18> Enrollment projections • • , ' / 

SATISFACTORINE SS • ^ 

■ " ' ' 

19. ' Sqcietal needs assessment 

20. * Potential placement probl^ " ^ * ■ . ' 

21. No occupational demand (2) 

22. Programs could be developed, but training is limited (4) 

23. Occupations too deiverse for useful tr4iHin^ (3) 

24. Image of occupation is not good 

25. Public would approve (2) 

26. Acceptance by employers is doubtful . ' 

27. Public would disapprove (2) 

28; Political pressure "(judgement by local community) 

29. 'Occupational demand (10) . , 

30. Occupational need in geographic area (4) 

31. 'Future growth of industry 

32. Economic growth of area ^5) 

33. Program is consistent with industry needs ' 
.34. Industrial demands met by private school (7) 

35. Efficiency & effectiveness for meeting geographic societal ' needs 

36. '\' Occupational demand in state is metiium (7) 

37. Placement rate is low (5) y 

38. Social needs being met (i.e. income saving) , * 



* The number in parentheses after a factor refers to the number of timed the 
specific factor was cited by participants, Ho number after a factor indicates 

* that the factor was cited only oAce. 
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39. Improve placement '^fort 

40» High turnover rat^.in occupation (2) 

41. Pattern of businq^^lactivity in area ot state 

42. Occupational demanjff-^on state basis (5) 

43. Competencies need^jV /therefore, vocational education 

44. Busines's* and labor '^iiiterest 



EBFICIEUCY ^ . 

45. Resources availability C4) * 

46. Duplication of effort '(training already available) (3) 

47. Vo. ed. best prepared to provide training (8) 
'48. Occupation is too global'cia hature 

49. Unwise use of resources • 

50. Cost is prohibitive (3) ' ^ 

51. Time required is too great 

52. Low cost to initiate 

53. Location of other institutions offering program (11) 

54. Facilities availability -(6) 

55. Staff availability (4) 

56. Local industrial support (4)^ 

57. Location of required resources (4) 

58. Building of educational system 

59. Establishing vs. developing schqol (4) 

60. Level of program (3) * • • . 

61. Type of program 

62. Enttv level program (2) — 

63. Cost-ef fectiveness/('5 

64. Comparative costs i)f privat5-4is. publi<r'(4) 

65. Location of institution (2) 

66. Cost of program implementation in public schools ^ . 

67. Duplication, of effort (2) 

68. Program duplication with other institutions (3) 

69. Cost per student (5) ' * 

70. Recruit has undesirable connotation - eliminate it 

71. Understanding minority problems for admissions counseling 

72. Vocational education will serve several high schools 

73. Limited duplication witl? post-secondary, programs (3) ^ 
74 ♦ Other secondary programs do not exist ^ 

75. Current curriculum or programs offered 

76. VocEd should build on gen. ed. not replace it 

77. Maintain existing programs but rearrange curriculum (2) 

78. Reduce supplies & equipmentj budget 

79. Staff age and status (3) ^ 

80. Redu'ce nlimber of ^programs (3) 

81. Alternative methods of instruction 

82. Class load capability I 

61 
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ALTERNATIVE SOURCES 

.83. Other agencie's better tooled to provide training 

84. Training betb^r accomplished by other agencies (3) 

85* Occupation i^/too Specialized (2) 

86. Cooperative training is required 

87. Apprenticeship approach 

88. Secpndar-y education is sufficient (5) " ' - 
-^9. On-the-job training is sufficient 

90. Specialized tlra'ining required (6) 

91. Strerigthen industry-involved program 
91* Relevant cooperative training 

93. -Cooperative programs for minorities 

^'9A. Academic orientation of general education (2) 

95. High school program affers job entry skills 

96. General education* complements vocational education (4)^ 

97. General education should continue with programs 

98. Transfer of skill's from- secretary to -clerical 

99. Secondary training potential 



QUALITY 



\ 

'I 



V 



100. Prerequisites very demanding 

101. Program organization is questionable- 

ip2. Need of occupation for proximity to job market (2)* 

103. Ayailability of support services requisite for program 

104. Opport;unity for on-j:Wa-job training 

105. Receptivity of community ^ staff to program (3) 

106. Mix of fit with existing programs (4) 

107. Politdcal decision-making support 

108. Comprehensiveness of program (2) 

109. Articulation with other programs possible 

110. ' Program quality based on follow-up and delivery (4) ^ 

111. Program .quality is ^questionable (2) 

112. Study reasons for low placement (3) • 
•113. Improve programs 

114. Need to maintain occupational mix in school 

115. - Dropout rart^ of minoritie3 is too high (2) 

116. Teacbefinterest ^ , 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

117. Integrate with edu.cation as a whole based upon analysis 

118. Voc, Ed. should b*e available to all who can benefit (2) 

119. Program is available to a larg'er geographic area 

120. Program availabjllity in priy^te sector 

121. Desirability of dual vocational education opportunities (2) 

122. ' VocEd opportunities should be local > 

123. Cultural goals of minorities are different 

124. Employ minoirity counselors to soften cultural interface 
125: Minority orientation & Counseling is needed (3) 

126. Minority enrollment is limi j:ed to three programs 

127. Career day for mino?Tties \ 

128. Career education^ for minorities in public school .(2L 

129. Improve minority status via education' / 

130. Remedial training for minorities to compete^ for admittance 

131. Utilize'minority graduate^ to challenge other nninorities 

132. Provide* pre- &^ppst-progfam counseling ^ \ 

133. Placement potential should be identified for minomties 

134. " Career, information opportunity (2) \ 
135^, Define* target' populations for recruitment \ 

13o. ^ Minroity groups & agencies' can identify tai»get populations 
137. Disproportionate representation of minorities in labor force 



LEGAL 

138. College ^egree'X4 yx.) not required (3) A 

139. Training consistent with vocational education act (2) 

140. Logical for voc. ed. to provide training /(8) 

141. Traditional voc. ed.^ program area (3) • / 

142. Professional Occupation (4) 

143. * All occupations "could be" under the law (15) 

144. Skilled worker occupation (8) 

145. Limited' training needed (16) ^ 

146. Semi-skilled (4) V 

147. Sub-professionals and technicians 

148. Statewide placement is minimally acceptable (state plan) (5) 

149. 'Minority representation on advisory baord (2) 

150. No problem exists, therefore, no need to recruit 

151. Is voc.ed. a part of general education- or a separate entity 

152. Define organizational objectives 

153. '^Program goals consistent with organizational goals (2) 



HUTUAL SATISFACTION 



154. Programs could be mounted to provide useful training (9), 

155. Provide entry level training, retraining, and upgrading' 

156. Needs of local area'' 

157. Needs of stat^ 

'158. Needs of region ♦ 

159. 'Need? of nation ^ . * 

160. Needs based on trend analysis ^ 

161. * Upgrading of existing occupations (4) * 

162. .Impact of program' is limited - 

163. Documentation for need of program' (4) 

164. Public institutions contract with private schools for services 

165. More; data is needed 

166. Training^for local job market (local students) 

167. * Limit enrollment to most qualified students 

168. Follow-up data (long range) is needed 

169. Data base profile ^f minorities is needed (2) 

170. Opportunities for self -actualization should be madfe explicit 

171. More data required' (3) 

172* Educational opportunities beyond high school (3) 

173. Placement rate is high 



APPENDIX D 

• * - - • • 

INFORMATION REQUESTED BY PARTICIPANTS* 

SATISFACTION ' ' ' ' ' . 

1. Needs assessment * ^ 

- .Student - local, regional, state / 

- Vocational opportunities - present & future (local, regiona,l, national) 

2. Needs assessment'' of student 

* - Interest & employment opportunity 

- Industry jobs seasonal? .. ^- 
3.. Type of student (geographic origin) in attendance at private institute & 

where are they become employed 

4. S.ocio-economic data on families -residing in state^ * 

5. Other program offerings at the school 

6. St*udent demand for programs for past three years 

7. • Enrollment in AVTI programs (four) at local h state levels 

8. Number of applicants for popular programs at the school 

9. Coat per student of the four programs' 

10. Minority population data for county and state (6) 

11. ' Do minority agencies conduct training programs? 

12. Follow-up data on high school graduates, in county 

13. Programs and student enrollment at secondary vocational center 

14. - Enrollment of present programs 



SATISFACTOEINESS ^ ' 1 ' ' 

15. Number and age of people employed in each occupa'tion in the state 

16. Employment data of motel-hotel occupations (metro & rural areas): Curirent 
employment & projected demand 

17,. Level & type of positions currently needed 

18. Which jobs have greatest numbe'r of vancies 

19. 'SkillsVpersonnel need of industry.^ 
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The number in parentheses after an information request refers to the 
number of time the, specific piece of intdrmation Was requested by partici- 
pants.^ No number after an inf ornjation request indicates that the piece of 
information was requested only o^ce. 
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20. How much of job demand is being Inet by private schools? (2) 

21. How many peop^ need to be trained? 

22. What are the manpower projections of the four programs in question (5) 

23. Placement rate of the programs (4), ^ 

24. Cyclical manpower data of the occupations (3 years) . , 

25. Projections (programs in question) ♦ * 

26. Annual turnover in cosmetology 

27. Locations oi^other AVTI's in state. • ^ ^ - 

28. Annual job openings (new and replacements)' correlated to the vocational- 
technical -offerings * ' , * / ' ^ 

29. Types of jobs currently available for conservationist training program 
graduates (local & ^tate) (2) 

30. Projected occupational demand in ^conservation 



EFFiciE!:ey 



,31. Occupational mix within Boot Countjy & State of Adams (include business 

volume which have these occupations) 
32. Post-secondary program opportunities available in Adams (6-24 mo.) 
.33. Number of high school programs with number of students who have graduates 

that have entry level skill in a specific occupation 

34. Wh^re do students select educational opportuni^ies-jii_x§lation to their 
home area * ^ 

35. Exis^i^ce of similar programs in sta*te 6n high school and/or post-secon- 
- dary level (2) * ' 

36. Funding of programs at each level 

37. Cost of programs at each level "7 

38. Same titlea & their placement Pate (2) 

39. Current enrollment in programs with number of sections & staffing patterns 

40. Conservatien programs dt the AVTI . 

41. Current budget in detail of AVTI ,(2)* ^ ' ^ 

42. Operational budget breakdown (3) 

43. Program costs ~ ^ , 

44* Program effectiveness data beyond placement & cost , 

45. Sources of prpjected income * ^ ^ 

46. Length of programs 

47. '^ Number of times program is offered in given period and/or nvmiber of sections 

offered 



ALTERMTIVE SOURCES 



/ 

48. Numbler of private schools' & programs, offered 

49. Type of program offered by the private institute (include number of 
graduates) * . o 
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50. Apprenticeship programs operating in Boot County ^ ^ Z 

51. Industry jobs seasonal? 

52. : Skills or competencies required for occupations 

53. What specific occupations would the post^econdary (AVTI) program train for 

54. Follow-up data on both private & public traini<t^ programs 

55. Follow-up datai^on the programs (students^ gradual^ed) (2) 

56. Training required for positions in conservation r.elated occupations 

57. Student school population & biology program enrollment in the high schools 
or the vocational center. 

58. Program, offerings & instructor assignments 

59. Teachers' salaries by program 



EQUAL OPPORTUNTTY 

66u Work' force minority data* (2) , t \ 

61. Minority enrollment in vocational programs (specifically at AVTI s) (5) 

62. Secondary vocational enrollments of minorities in school district (2) 

63. Admission policies &' procedures for AVTI 

64. Present recruiting policies ' * • 

65. Present orientation & counseling for target population , ^ . 
'66. School dropout rates of minorities in grades 10-12 (county)^ 

^67. Minority membership on vocational advisory committees * 



LEGAL , . ■ • , - . / 

68. Affirmative actl^pn plan of the school r ^ ^ 

• / . / ' ^ 

MUTUAL* SATISFACTION , - • ' . . ' 

69. Student interest .in motel-hotel occupations (metro ^ rural-ar^as) ^ 

70. Student demand for programs (short & long range) and job openings in 
occupations relating to programs 

71. For the programs in question 

- Total student enrollment 

- Direct & indirect job placement 

72. Inventory sheet of information available , 

73. Minority employment figures & job categories (county & state) (20 
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74. ^Number .of minority businessmen or employees i (local & state) ^ i 
,75. Vocational curriculums of. the member schools involved with the vocational' 
center ' ' - . ' ' * 

* 76. Follow-up data of secondary school .graduates in county 
77. Statement of goals fo^ the institute & programs 
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